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THE WORKMANSHIP OF "THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE" 

BY SIB ABTHUB QTHLLEB-COTJCH 



Since in the end it taught me a good deal, and since the 
reader too may find it serviceable, let me start by shortly 
rehearsing my own experience with The Merchant of Venice. 

I came first to it as a schoolboy, and though I got it by 
heart I could not love the play. I came to it (as I remember) 
straight from the woodland enchantments of As You Like It, 
and somehow this was not at all as I liked it. No fairly 
imaginative youngster could miss seeing that it was pic- 
turesque or, on the face of it, romantic enough for anyone, 
as on the face of it no adventure should have been more 
delightful than to come out of the green Forest of Arden 
into sudden view of Venice, spread in the wide sunshine, 
with all Vanity Fair, all the Carnival de Venise, in full 
swing on her quays; severe merchants trafficking, porters 
sweating with bales, pitcher-bearers, flower-girls, gallants; 
vessels lading, discharging, repairing; and up the narrower 
waterways black gondolas shooting under high guarded 
windows, any gondola you please hooding a secret — of love, 
or assassination, or both — as any shutter in the line may 
open demurely, discreetly, giving just room enough, just 
time enough, for a hand to drop a rose; Venice again at 
night — lanterns on the water, masqued revellers taking 
charge of the quays with drums, hautboys, wry-necked fifes, 
general tipsiness; withdrawn from this riot into deep in- 
tricacies of shadow, the undertone of lutes complaining their 
love; and out beyond all this fever, far to southward, the 
stars swinging, keeping their circle — as Queen Elizabeth 
once danced — " high and disposedly " over Belmont, where 
on a turfed bank — 

Peace ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awaked, 
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though the birds have already started to twitter in Portia's 
garden. Have we not here the very atmosphere of romance? 

Well, no. . . . We have a perfect setting for romance ; 
but setting and atmosphere are two very different things. 
I fear we all suffer temptation in later life to sophisticate 
the thoughts we had as children, often to make thoughts of 
them when they were scarcely thoughts at all. But fetching 
back as honestly as I can to the child's mind, I seem to see 
that he found the whole thing heartless, or (to be more 
jaccurate) that he failed to find any heart in it and was 
chilled: not understanding quite what he missed, but 
chilled, disappointed none the less. 

Barring the Merchant himself, a merely static figure, and 
Shylock, who is meant to be cruel, every one of 
the Venetian dramatis personce is either a " waster " 
or a " rotter " or both, and cold-hearted at that. 
There is no need to expend ink upon such parasites as 
surround Antonio — upon Salarino and Salanio. Be it 
granted that in the hour of his extremity they have no means 
to save him. Yet they see it coming; they discuss it sym- 
pathetically, but always on the assumption that it is his 
affair — 

Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this. 

and they take not so much trouble as to send Bassanio word 
of his friend's plight, though they know that for Bassanio 's 
sake his deadly peril has been incurred! It is left to An- 
tonio himself to tell the news in that very noble letter of 
farewell and release : 

Sweet Bassanio: My ships have all miscarried, my creditors 
grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; and 
since in paying it it is impossible I should live, all debts are cleared 
between you and I, if I might but see you at my death. Notwith- 
standing, use your pleasure: if your love do not persuade you to 
come, let not my letter. 

— a letter which, in good truth, Bassanio does not too ex- 
travagantly describe as " a few of the unpleasant 'st words 
that ever blotted paper." Let us compare it with Salarino 's 
account of how the friends had parted : 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 

Bassanio told him he would make some speed 

Of his return : he answered ' ' Do not so ; 
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Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio. 

But stay the very riping of the time ; 

And for the Jew's bond which he hath of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of love : 

Be merry; and employ your cheerful thoughts 

To courtship, and such fair ostents of love 

As shall conveniently become you there ": 

And even there, 1 his eye being big with tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

And with affection wondrous sensible 

He wrung Bassanio 's hand: and so they parted. 

But let us consider this conquering hero, Bassanio. When 
we first meet him he is in debt, a condition on which — having 
to confess it because he wants to borrow more money — he 
expends some very choice diction. 

'Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

(No, it certainly was not!) 

How much I have disabled mine estate 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance. 

That may be a mighty fine way of saying that you have 
chosen to live beyond your income ; but, Shakespeare or no 
Shakespeare, if Shakespeare means us to hold Bassanio for 
an honest fellow, it is mighty poor poetry. For poetry, like 
honest men, looks things in the face, and does not ransack 
its wardrobe to clothe what is naturally unpoetical. Bas- 
sanio, to do him justice, is not trying to wheedle Antonio 
by this sort of talk; he knows his friend too deeply for that. 
But he is deceiving himself, or rather is reproducing some 
of the trash with which he has already deceived himself. 
He goes on to say that he is not repining; his chief 
anxiety is to pay everybody, and 

To you Antonio, 
I owe the most, in money and in love ; 

and thereupon counts on more love to extract more money, 
starting (and upon an experienced man of business, be it 
observed) with some windy nonsense about shooting a sec- 
ond arrow after a lost one. 

You know me well ; and herein spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance ; 

1 Let the reader note this " there," so subtly repeated that we see the maa 
turning on the spot and on the word together. 
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says Antonio ; and, indeed, his gentle impatience throughout 
this scene is well worth noting. He is friend enough already 
to give all; but to be preached at, and on a subject — money 
i — of which he has forgotten, or chooses to forget, ten times 
more than Bassanio will ever learn, is a little beyond bearing. 
And what is Bassanio 's project? To borrow three thousand 
ducats to equip himself to go off and hunt an heiress in Bel- 
mont. He has seen her; she is fair; and 

Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. . . . 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors ; and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Whieh makes her seat of Belmont Colchos' strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift 
That I should questionless be fortunate ! 

Now this is bad workmanship and dishonoring to Bassanio. 
It suggests the obvious question, Why should he build any- 
thing on Portia's encouraging glances, as why should he 
" questionless be fortunate," seeing that, as he knows per- 
fectly well, but does not choose to confide to the friend whose 
money he is borrowing, Portia's glances, encouraging or 
not, are nothing to the purpose, since all depends on his 
choosing the right one of three caskets — a two to one chance 
against him? 

But he gets the money, of course, equips himself lavishly, 
arrives at Belmont ; and here comes in worse workmanship. 
For I suppose that, while character weighs in drama, if one 
thing be more certain than another it is that a predatory 
young gentleman such as Bassanio would not have chosen 
the leaden casket. I do not know how his soliloquy while 
choosing affects the reader : 

The world is still deceived with ornament, 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 

i—but I feel moved to interrupt: "Yes, yes— and what 
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about yourself, my little fellow? What has altered you that 
you, of all men, start talking as though you addressed a 
Young Men's Christian Association? " 

And this flaw in characterization goes right down through 
the workmanship of the play. For the evil opposed against 
these curious Christians is specific; it is Cruelty; and, yet 
again specifically, the peculiar cruelty of a Jew. Then, as 
I see it, an artist at the top of his art would have opposed 
to this cruelty mansuetude, clemency, charity, and, specif- 
ically, Christian charity. Shakespeare misses more than 
half the point when he makes the intended victims, as a 
class and by habit, just as heartless as Shylock without any 
of Shylock 's passionate excuse. It is all very well for Por- 
tia to strike an attitude and tell the court and the world that 

The quality of mercy is not strained : 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven. . . . 

But these high-professing words are words and no more 
to us, who find that, when it comes to her turn and the court's 
turn, Shylock gets the money by being allowed (1) to pay 
half his estate in fine, (2) to settle the other half on 

the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter, 

and (3) that 

He presently become a Christian. 

(Being such Christians as the whole gang were, they might 
have spared him that ignominy!). Moreover, with such an 
issue set out squarely in open court, I do not think that any 
of us can be satisfied with Portia's victory, won by legal 
quibbles as fantastic as anything in Alice in Wonderland; 
since, after all, prosecution and defence have both been pre- 
sented to us as in deadly earnest. And I have before now 
let fancy play on the learned Bellario's emotions when re- 
port reached him of what his impulsive niece had done with 
the law, and the garments, he had lent to her. Indeed, a 
learned Doctor of another University than Padua scornfully 
summed up this famous scene to me, the other day, as a 
set-to between a Jew and a Suffragette. 

"Why are these Venetians so empty-hearted? I should 
like to believe — and the reader may believe it if he will — that 
Shakespeare was purposely making his Venice a picture of 
the hard, shallow side of the Renaissance, even as in Richard 
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HI. he gives us a finished portrait of a Renaissance scoun- 
drel ("I am determined to be a villain ") ; of the Italianate 
Englishman who was proverbially a devil incarnate. He 
certainly knew all about it ; and in that other Venetian play, 
OtheUo, he gives us a real tragedy of two passionate, honest 
hearts entrapped in that same milieu of cold, practised, 
subtle malignity. I should like to believe, further, that 
against this Venice he consciously and deliberately opposed 
Belmont (the Hill Beautiful) as the residence of that better 
part of the Renaissance, its " humanities," its adoration 
of beauty, its wistful dream of a golden age. It is, at any 
rate, observable in the play that — whether under spell of 
Portia or from some other cause — nobody arrives at Bel- 
mont who is not instantly and marvellously the better for 
it ; and this is no less true of Bassanio than of Lorenzo and 
Jessica and Gratiano. All the suitors, be it remarked — 
Morocco and Aragon no less than Bassanio — address them- 
selves nobly to the trial and take their fate nobly. If this 
be what Shakespeare meant by Belmont, we can read a great 
deal into Portia's first words to Nerissa in Act V. as, reach- 
ing home again, she emerges on the edge of the dark shrub- 
bery — 

That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

. — a naughty world : a world that is naught, having no heart. 

It were pleasant (I say) to suppose this naughtiness, this 
moral emptiness of Venice, deliberately intended. But an- 
other consideration comes in. 

Any school manual will recite for us the " sources '" of 
The Merchant of Venice. Briefly, we all know that it inter- 
twists three plots of intrigues; and we need not vex our- 
selves here with their origins, because they are nothing to 
pur purpose. We have : 

Plot I. The story of the Jew and the pound of flesh. 

Plot II. The story of the caskets. 

Plot III. The intrigue of the exchanged rings. 

To this summary I but append two remarks: The one, 
obvious to anybody, that Plots I. and II., the pound of flesh 
and the caskets, are monstrous and incredible; the pound 
of flesh business starkly inhuman, the casket business 
scarcely more plausible when we examine it. Be it granted 
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that, as Nerissa says, " holy men at their death have good 
inspirations" (sometimes!). Yet this profound reason 
scarcely covers Portia's father, since in point of fact his 
device gave his daughter to a lucky fortune-hunter. Ulrici, 
like Portia's father, had a good inspiration; he divined that 
Shakespeare " showed consummate art in introducing one 
improbability, that of the caskets, to balance and, as it were, 
excuse the other improbability, that of the pound of flesh "! 
The third intrigue — that of the exchanged rings — is mere 
light comedy. 

For my other remark: In Stephen Gosson's Schoole of 
'Abuse, an invective against stage plays by a playwright 
turned Puritan, published in 1579 — when Shakespeare was 
a boy of fifteen and before he had written a line — there oc- 
curs an allusion to a play called The Jew, and described as 
" representing the greediness of worldly chosers and bloody 
mind of usurers." These coincident phrases — " The Jew," 
" The greediness of worldly chosers," " the bloody mind 
of usurers," — indicate a play on the very lines of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and tell us, as well as such casual evidence 
Can, (1) that Shakespeare was refurbishing an old play, (2) 
that the two themes of the pound of flesh and the caskets had 
already been combined in that play before Shakespeare ever 
took it in hand to improve it. 

Reading this into Gosson's allusion, we see Shakespeare 
tackling, as a workman, an old piece of work which already 
included two monstrous, incredible stories. Even if we rule 
out Gosson, we see Shakespeare about to combine in one 
play these two monstrous, incredible stories, plus a third 
which is an intrigue of light comedy separate from both. 

It does not matter to which alternative we incline. With 
either of them Shakespeare's first task as an artist (as any 
artist will tell us) was to distract attention from the mon- 
strosities and absurdities in the plot. I shall return to this. 

For the moment I postpone it, to consider another neces- 
sity. Every artist knows, and every critic from Aristotle 
down, that the more you complicate your plot — the more 
threads you tie together in your nexus — the less room you 
leave yourself for invention and play of character. That 
is A.B.C. ; and it is almost A.B.C. that with three entangle- 
ments in hand — one inhuman, two incredible, one fantastic 
*— and three hours to do your trick in — you almost exclude 
your chance of working seriously upon character. 
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Shakespeare had two outlets only, and he took full ad- 
vantage of both. I rule out Antonio, who, as I said, is merely 
static. He is made, and rightly, the pivot of the action (and 
drama is by its very name dynamic) . But the pivot is inert ; 
he himself scarcely lifts a hand. 

There remain Shylock and Portia, who do the work. 

I am going to say very little upon Shylock, who, to my 
thinking, has been over-philosophised and yet more drearily 
over-sentimentalised. Charles Kean or Macklin began it. 
Irving completed (I hope) what they began. Heine, himself 
a Jew, tells how in a box at Drury Lane he sat next to " a 
pale, fair Briton who at the end of the Fourth Act fell a-weep- 
ing passionately, several times exclaiming, ' the poor man 
is wronged ' "; and Heine goes on to return the compliment 
in better coin, with talk about " a ripple of tears that were 
never wept by eyes ... a sob that could come only from 
a breast that held in it the martyrdom endured for eighteen 
centuries by a whole tortured people." 

That is all very well. Few of us doubt that Shakespeare 
often wrote greater than he knew; that he is what we can 
read into him. But the point is that he started out to make 
Shylock such a cruel, crafty, villainous Hebrew as would 
appeal to an audience of Elizabethan Christians. The very 
structure of the plot shows that. 

But every author knows how a character of his invention 
will sometimes take charge of him; as every reader must 
recognize and own in Shakespeare an imagination so warm, 
so large, so human, so catholic, that it could not, creating 
even a Caliban, help sympathising with Caliban's point of 
view. So it is with Falstaff; and so with Shylock. As I 
see him, he takes charge of his creator, fenced in by intrica- 
cies of plot and finding outlets for his genius where he can. 
Shakespeare so far sympathises that, even in detail, the lan- 
guage of Shylock is perfect. I think it was Hazlitt who 
noted the fine Hebraism of his phrase when he hears that 
his runaway daughter has given in Genoa a ring to purchase 
a monkey : 

Thou torturest me, Tubal ! It was my turquoise : I had it of Leah 
when I was a bachelor: I would, not have given it for a wilderness 
of monkeys. 

Let us open our Bible for comparison, say, at the first chap- 
ter of Isaiah : 
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And the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city. 

Supposing ourselves lodged in a garden of cucumbers, what 
eould we more appropriately overlook, beyond its fence, 
than a wilderness of monkeys ? 

It is curious to reflect that Shakespeare most likely had 
never seen a Jew in his life. 

Let us turn to Portia, the only other character on which 
the bleached fence of the plot permits Shakespeare to dis- 
play his strength in characterising. Hazlitt says, " Portia 
is not a very great favourite with us. . . . Portia has a 
certain degree of affectation and pedantry about her, which 
is very unusual in Shakespeare's women." Pedantry, or 
a touch of it, she must have in the trial scene. It is a part 
of tjhe plot. But — " affectation "? Let us for a moment 
dismiss that importunate trial scene from our minds and 
listen to these lovely lines, in which she gives herself, utterly, 
without low bargaining, as Shakespeare's adorable women 
always do, out of confessed weakness springing to in- 
vincibility : 

You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 

Such as I am : though for myself alone 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 

More rich; 

That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account ; but the full sum to me 

Is sum of something : which, to term in gross, 

Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, unpractised; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn: happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 

Commits itself to yours to be directed 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

My self and what is mine to you and yours 

Is now converted : but now I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen o'er myself: and even now, but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself 

Are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring — 
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This, by the way, is the first we hear of the ring; and we may 
observe how cunningly Shakespeare foists on us this new 
card, a moment after he has finished with the caskets. For 
though he runs three plots in The Merchant of Venice, he 
runs but two at a time. Indeed, he does not actually get 
to work on this plot of the ring (or, rather, of the rings) 
until Act IV., Scene i., line 426, at the very moment again 
when the pound of flesh plot is played out and done with. 
But here we are prepared for it : 

I give them with this ring : 

"Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 

Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

" A girl's fancy? — a caprice? " we ask ourselves, noting a 
thought too much of emphasis laid on this trifle. Yet, after 
all, if Portia choose to make it a token of the much she is 
giving, why should she not? So we let it pass, to remember 
it later on. 

But when we consider the body of this speech of Portia's 
(far more beautiful, with the reader's leave, than her more 
famous one on the quality of mercy, line by line flowing 
straight from a clean heart) and compare it with Bassanio's 
trash about his debts, surely our instinct discriminates be- 
tween things that poetic language can, and things it cannot, 
dignify. 

I regret to add that William Collins, author of the Ode 
to Evening (a poem which I worship " on this side idol- 
atry "), uttered, comparing him with Fletcher, the most 
fatuous observation pronounced upon Shakespeare by any 
critic, living or dead or German. In his Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer he actually wrote : 

Of softer mould the gentle Fletcher came, 

The next in order as the next in name. 

With pleas 'd attention 'midst his scenes we find 

Each glowing thought that warms the female mind ; 

Each melting sigh, and every tended tear, 

The lover's wishes and the virgin's fear, 

His every strain the Smiles and Graces own : 

But stronger Shakespeare felt for men alone. 

A man who has said that deserves, on either side of the 
grave, the worst he can get, which is to have it repeated. 
Portia, indeed, is the earliest portrait in Shakespeare's long 
gallery of incomparable women. We can feel her charm at 
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the full only if we get the Trial Scene back to its right focus. 
We then see what was amiss with Hazlitt, for instance, when 
he grumbled over " a certain degree of affectation and 
pedantry about her . . . which perhaps was a proper 
qualification for the office of a civil doctor." He had the 
Trial Scene in his eye. Now all star actors and actresses 
tend to exaggerate the significance of this scene, because it 
gives them an unrivalled occasion to exploit, as Portia or 
as Shylock, their personalities, their picturesqueness, their 
declamatory powers — Shylock, whetting his knife on his 
boot, Portia publicly outmanning man, yet in garments dec- 
orously ample. Worse, far worse ! — it has become, the hap- 
piest hunting-ground of the amateur. 

There ought to be a close time for this scene. I grant it 
to be the crisis of the action. But it has been sentimentalised 
and sophisticated until we can scarcely see the rest of the 
play; and I, for one, long hated the rest of the play for its 
sake. 

Here I take up and continue the personal confession. 
Some four or five years ago I had to stage-manage The Mer- 
chant of Venice. This meant that for two good months I 
lived in it and thought about little else. Having once 
achieved the difficult but necessary feat of getting the Trial 
Scene back into focus, I found a sense of the workmanship 
growing in me, and increasing to something like amazement : 
in the midst of which certain things new to me emerged and 
became clear. 

Of these I beg to offer my report. 

(1) To begin with, for purpose of the report — though in 
fact and in time it came about last of my little discoveries 
e— Shakespeare was working upon that old play alluded to 
by Gosson, which combined the two incredible stories of the 
pound of flesh and the caskets. He started with his hands 
tied. 

(2) He started, as in such hap every artist must, with 
one paramount object — to distract our attention from the 
monstrous absurdity of the story. Now let us mark with 
.what ingenuity he does it. All artists know it for an axiom 
that if you are setting out to tell the incredible, nothing will 
serve you so well as to open tvith absolute realism. Then, 
with this axiom in mind, let us consider the first scene of 
this play. There is nothing about any pound of flesh in it ! 
Still more astonishing, while the adventure to win Portia 
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is propounded and discussed, there is not a word about cas- 
kets 1 By the end of the scene Shakespeare has impressed 
on our minds : — 

(a) that we are dealing with people as real as our 
selves ; 

(b) that Antonio, a rich merchant, has so deep an 
affection for young Bassanio that he will forget all busi- 
ness caution to help him; 

and (c) — first and cunningest of all, when later we look 
back, that this man of affairs, rather deeply involved, 
gets very anxious without knowing quite why. The 
reader goes on to note how it increases Antonio's hold 
on us when he shakes off all his own melancholy at the 
first hint of helping his friend. 

As for the pound of flesh, we next observe how Shylock 
in Scene iii. slides it in under cover of a jest. By this time 
Shakespeare has us at his mercy; all the characters are so 
real to us that we have no choice but to accept all the in- 
credibilities to come. And meanwhile and moreover all the 
stage for those incredibilities has been set, though we can 
hardly believe that the trick has been done in four lines — 
the first and the three last of the Act; in Antonio's opening 
confession : 

In sooth I know not why I am so sad, 

and in Bassanio 's other premonition, as with a start of 
fear — 

I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

" Come on," Antonio reassures him heartily — he is the 
cheerful one now, forgetful of self and his own premoni- 
tions — 

Come on ! in this there can be no dismay : 
My ships come home a month before the day. 

(3) Launcelot Gobbo is patently own brother and twin 
to Launce of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and I think him 
no improvement on Launce. But if we follow back that hint 
and turn the pages of the earlier play, we soon begin to rub 
our eyes. Inured as we are to Shakespeare's habit of econo- 
mising his material, of turning old plots, tricks, situations 
to new uses, his " rifacciamenting " (if I may coin the word) 
of The Two Gentlemen of Verona in The Merchant of 
Venice is audacious. For a sample, compare the two early 
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scenes in which the two heroines discuss their lovers ; while, 
as for the main device of The Two Gentlemen of Verona — 
the heroine in mannish disguise — in The Merchant of Venice 
there are but three female characters, and they all don man's 
clothes ! 

(4) li This is a play," wrote Hazlitt, " that in spite of 
the change of manners still holds undisputed possession of 
the stage." It does yet; and yet on the stage, sophisticated 
by actors, it had always vexed me, until, coming to live with 
an acting version, I came to track the marvellous stage- 
cleverness of it alL when, in revulsion, I grew impatient with 
all judgments of Shakespeare passed on the mere reading 
of him. This had happened to me before with The Taming 
of the Shrew — a play noisier in the study than on the stage ; 
strident, setting the teeth on edge ; odious, until acted ; when 
it straightway becomes not only tolerable, but pleasant, and 
not only pleasant, but straightforwardly effective. In par- 
ticular, I had to own of The Merchant of Venice that the 
lines which really told on the stage were lines the reader 
passes by casually, not pausing to take their impression. It 
fairly surprised me, for an example, that Lorenzo's famous 
speech in the last Act — about the music and the moonlight 
and the stars — though well delivered, carried less weight 
than four little words of Portia's. 

(5) And this brings me to the last Act, so often discussed. 
It became plain to me that Shakespeare had made at least 
one attempt at it before satisfying himself ; as plain as that, 
if we resolutely hold the Trial Scene back to focus, this finish 
becomes the most delightful Act in the play. 

That Shakespeare tried other ways is made evident by 
one line. Upon Lorenzo's and Jessica's lovely duet there 
breaks a footfall. Lorenzo, startled by it, demands — 

Who comes so fast in the silence of the night ? 

A friend [says the voice] . 

A friend ? What friend ? Your name, I pray you, 

Friend? 
Stephano is my name ; and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont ; she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Who comes with her? 
None but a holy hermit, and her maid. . . * 
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Nothing loose in literature — in play or in poem — ever caught 
Dr. Johnson napping. " I do not perceive," says Johnson, 
in his unfaltering accent, " the use of this hermit, of whom 
nothing is seen or heard afterwards. The Poet had first 
planned his fable some other way; and inadvertently, when 
he changed his scheme, retained something of the original 
design." 

But the Fifth Act, as Shakespeare finally gives it to us, 
is lovely past compare, even after professionals have done 
their worst on the Trial Scene. Nay, whatever they did or 
omitted, the atmosphere of the Doge's court was thunderous, 
heavily charged; after all, a good man's life was at stake, 
and we have hung on the lips of the pleaders. We have to 
be won back to a saner, happier acceptance of life ; and so 
we are, by gracious, most playful comedy. It is all absurd, 
if we please. The unsealing of a letter telling Antonio, to 
make joy complete, that 

Three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly, 

is unbelievable. 

" You shall not know," Portia adds — 

You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 

No ; nor anyone else ! It is absurd as the conclusion of The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Yet it is not more absurd than the end- 
ing of most fairy-tales. 

And while all this has been passing, the moon has sunk 
and every thicket around Belmont has begun to thrill and 
sing of dawn. Portia lifts a hand. 

It is almost morning. . . . 
Let us go in — 

AeTHUB QtJIIiLEB-CoUOH. 



